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custom.    There is a lock on the chain, and this is said to
ensure that the cattle will never be hungry ;  the egg means
that they should be as round as an egg.    Here again the
cattle are whipped, this time that they may grow like young
trees.   When they arrive at the end of the village there is
another chain with an ants* nest in the middle ;  and so the
cattle will stop together like the ants in a nest.    At Besen-
yotelke the cattle are never driven out to pasture before St.
George's Day, because on the eve of that day the witches are
prowling about to gather the profit or virtue of the cows.
They manage to do this by pulling a blanket in the grass and
collecting all the dew.    It is against these maleficent beings
that all sorts of precautions are taken on the eve of St. George's
Day.    Branches of the birch are then stuck on the fence, the
cattle are beaten with wild-rose branches, and so on.    In
Eastern Hungary people strew millet round the stalls on St.
George's Eve.    The witch must collect all the grains before
she can steal the milk.    In 1854 there was a witch's trial at
Kolozsvar.    The charge against a certain woman was that
she had been gathering dew in a three-cornered blanket on
the eve of St. George's Day.   At Kecskemet it is the shepherds
who do this, and when they do it they say " I gather, I gather
the half of everything."    In Borsod they say " I gather, but
I leave some," and the ceremony is performed either on St.
George's Eve or on Good Friday.    They must be naked to
do this.1
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